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Teacher education plays a central role in education and relates to various 
stakeholders of education. Currently, teacher education is not perceived 
as the sole responsibility of higher education institutions, and they are 
expected to work closely together with other partners. In this paper, the 
concept of ‘partnership’ is defined and mutual benefits and challenges 
in partnerships with disciplines and institutions beyond teacher educa¬ 
tion programs are briefly discussed. Issues related to partnerships with 
students are addressed, and the last part of the paper discusses the part¬ 
nership between teacher education and the practice field with examples 
from Norway. Three models illustrating such partnerships are described. 
The central argument of the paper is that partnerships in teacher educa¬ 
tion need to go beyond rhetoric. 
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Partnerstva v izobrazevanju uciteljev - onkraj retorike, 
s poudarkom na norveskem kontekstu 


Kari Smith 


<-=ay Izobrazevanje uciteljev v izobrazevanju igra osrednjo vlogo in se 
nanasa na razlicne akterje. Trenutno je izobrazevanje uciteljev dojeto 
kot odgovornost visokosolskih ustanov; od njih se pricakuje, da tesno 
sodelujejo z drugimi partnerji. V tem prispevku je definiran koncept 
»partnerstva«. Prav tako na kratko razpravljamo o skupnih prednostih 
in izzivih partnerstva z disciplinami in ustanovami onkraj programov 
za izobrazevanje uciteljev. Naslavljamo tudi vprasanja partnerstva s 
studenti, v zadnjem delu prispevka pa razpravljamo o partnerstvu med 
izobrazevanjem uciteljev in prakso na norveskih primerih. Opisani so 
trije taksni modeli. Osrednji argument prispevka je, da morajo partner¬ 
stva v izobrazevanju uciteljev iti onkraj retorike. 

Kljucne besede: partnerstvo, partnerstvo s studenti, sodelovanje sol- 
univerz, tretji prostor 
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Coming together is a beginning, 
Keeping together is progress, 
working together is success. 

(Henry Ford) 


Introduction 

Teachers matter (OECD, 2005), teacher education matters (EU Com¬ 
mission, 2013), and school matters (Donaldson 2011, 2015). Education matters, 
so that the children of today and of tomorrow are well prepared to develop our 
respective nations and the global society to serve as constructive contexts for 
humanity. The responsibility for education lies with various stakeholders, pol¬ 
icy makers, researchers and teacher educators, teachers, and parents. Teacher 
education is placed in the middle of the many complex relationships among the 
various stakeholders, as it is the agent for executing decisions made by policy¬ 
makers in preparing teachers, who again prepare the citizens of future genera¬ 
tions. Thus, teacher education carries an enormous responsibility, and it cannot 
do so alone. Teacher education needs more than relations with the many stake¬ 
holders in education: it needs partners, to come together with them, to keep 
together, and to work together. Teacher education should aim at establishing 
partnerships with other stakeholders in education, an argument supported by 
the Council of the European Union: 

Teacher education programmes should draw on teachers’ own experience 
and seek to foster cross-disciplinary and collaborative approaches, so that 
education institutions and teachers regard it as part of their task to work 
in cooperation with relevant stakeholders such as colleagues, parents and 
employers (The Council of the European Union, 2014/C 183/05). 

In the following, partnership, as understood in this paper, will first be 
presented, followed by mutual benefits and challenges in partnerships with dis¬ 
ciplines and institutions beyond the context of teacher education programs. 
Next, the sensitive subject of forming partnerships with students will be ex¬ 
plored. The last part of the paper deals with partnerships between teacher edu¬ 
cation and the practice field and three models, illustrating three cases of school- 
university partnerships. Partnerships enable teacher education to have a space 
where practice and theory meet to support students’ preparation for the teach¬ 
ing profession, as well as to promote professional development for teachers and 
teacher educators. The aim of this paper is to argue that partnerships in teacher 
education need to go beyond rhetoric. 
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Partnerships - a working definition 

A search for the definition of partnership in the Online Etymology Dic¬ 
tionary indicates the Latin word for ‘partner’, partitionem, which means shar¬ 
ing, partition, division or distribution. By adding -ship (in Old English sciepe), 
which characterises a state or a condition of being, a current understanding of 
partnership as found in the on-line Merriam-Webster dictionary can be de¬ 
rived. Here partnership is defined as ‘a relationship resembling a legal partner¬ 
ship and usually involving close cooperation between parties having specified 
and joint rights and responsibilities’ (Merriam-Webster, author’s emphasis 
added). 

The working definition of partnerships in the current paper is that ‘a 
partnership is an agreement between teacher education institutions and stake¬ 
holders of education who work together towards a shared goal, to improve edu¬ 
cation at all levels’. However, a definition consists of words only, and to put it 
into practice, some underlying conditions for sustainable partnerships should 
be familiar to and accepted by all parties. 

If partnerships are to go beyond rhetoric and the partners strive to truly 
work together to achieve a shared goal, the challenges are multiple (Martin, 
Snow & Franklin-Torrez, 2011), and it seems that some basic conditions ought 
to be in place. Inspired by Sandholtz (2002) some of the following conditions 
are likely to strengthen school-university partnerships. The partners should 
trust each other and be open to listening to and accepting different opinions 
and solutions. Magolda (2001) and Zeichner (2010) observe tensions that often 
develop in partnerships, and it is a challenge to work as a team which through 
negotiations seeks consensus to enable progress. Partners often represent two 
different cultures (Zeichner, 2010) yet for partnerships to be mutually benefi¬ 
cial, they draw on different kinds of expertise necessary to achieve the shared 
goal. Partners, therefore, should be open to and respect different forms of ex¬ 
pertise, and also see value in it for the common interest. Likewise, partners 
often represent various types of organisations or institutions with different mis¬ 
sions and limitations, however, instead of seeing differences as an obstacle to 
cooperation, it can be viewed as a benefit and provide opportunities for mutual 
learning (Sandholtz, 2002). Furthermore, a partnership involves risks, espe¬ 
cially when the aim is to develop, to go beyond the comfort zone of all partners, 
and it can be time-consuming (Lemke & Sebelli, 2008). The partners are likely 
to experience success as well as relapses, and it might be worthwhile to make 
explicit agreements about the sharing of power and responsibilities. Sandholtz 
(2002) expresses doubts regarding whether partnerships can function unless 
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the partners plan for an ongoing commitment, especially in education where 
the achievement of goals are difficult to measure and might only be envisioned 
in a long term perspective. 

In other words, educational partnerships that go beyond the rhetoric are 
based on long-term commitment and genuine aspiration to work together to 
improve education at all levels. 

Partnerships in teacher education 

Higher education institutions are commonly perceived to be the pri¬ 
mary agent for preparing teachers and thus have the overall responsibility. This 
is, however, changing, and teacher education institutions are expected to es¬ 
tablish partnerships with other stakeholders, as suggested in EU documents, 
such as Supporting Teacher Educators (2013) and Strengthening Teaching in Eu¬ 
rope (2015). Both documents convey a clear call for cooperation. Furlong et al. 
(2000) and Darling-Hammond (2006) argue that teacher education needs to 
form strong relations with agents inside and outside academia, and especially 
on the practice field. It is argued in this paper that teacher education might be 
strengthened if teacher education institutions form partnerships with a number 
of stakeholders, as illustrated in Figure 1. 



Figure 1. Partnerships in teacher education 


In the following, the three partnerships emphasised in bold will be fur¬ 
ther developed. The first two, partnerships with other faculties and disciplines 
are briefly discussed, next partnership with students is attended to, before part¬ 
nerships with the practice field are addressed in greater detail. Due to space 
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concerns, possible partnerships with policy makers and society and partner¬ 
ships crossing national borders are not dealt with in the current paper. 

Partnerships with other faculties and disciplines in higher education 

One of the main criticisms of teacher education is that it is fragmented 
(Darling-Hammond, 2006a, 20T2; Grossman & Hammerness, 2009). Students 
complain not only about the well-known gap between theory and practice but 
also between the various disciplines in teacher education, especially in second¬ 
ary school teacher education, for which a high level of disciplinary expertise 
is required. Teacher education consists of four main components, disciplinary 
knowledge, knowledge about teaching the discipline (methodology), educa¬ 
tional/pedagogical knowledge and practicum (Smith, 20T5). Three decades ago, 
Shulman defined pedagogical content knowledge (PCK), which forms the core 
of teachers’ professional knowledge (Shulman, T986). However, the responsibil¬ 
ity for the four components often lies with different faculties/departments in 
the university, and the dialogue between them is not always the best. Delicate 
issues are, for example, students’ contact persons, scheduling, assignments and 
exams, and, in particular, where to place a lengthy practicum during a busy 
semester (Smith, 2015). At times it might even lead to a breakdown in com¬ 
munication, and the students find themselves in the middle of an internal in¬ 
stitutional power relation struggle. Nevertheless, when having to react to an 
unplanned classroom situation, teachers are not likely to draw on knowledge 
learned in a specific component of teacher education for their in-action reflec¬ 
tion (Schon, 1983). They make a decision based on how they read the complex¬ 
ity of the situation which probably reflects all four components. The Finnish 
researcher, Sven-Erik Hansen (2008) introduced the concept of ‘teachership’, 
which represents the comprehensive knowledge and actions of teaching; a 
question that needs to be asked is whether students experience that they are 
encouraged to develop ‘teachership’ during their education. For this to happen, 
faculties/departments which contribute to teacher education need to establish 
partnerships built on trust and respect for each other’s expertise which might 
not always be the case. Brennan and Willis (2008, p. 297) claim that ‘Education 
is not a top discipline in the university sector’. 

Another option for mutually beneficial learning lies in establishing part¬ 
nerships between teacher education programs and other programs that educate 
for a profession, such as medicine, law, social workers, etc. They share a com¬ 
mon goal, to educate professionals, and working in partnerships which explore 
the commonalities and distinctions in educating for a profession is a direction 
of research yet to be fully exploited. 
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Partnerships with student teachers 

Students of teaching not only form the largest group of agents in teacher 
education, but they are also the primary stakeholders of education. They are 
engaged in their professional education and will be those carrying the daily 
responsibility for preparing the coming generation of political leaders and con¬ 
tributing citizens. As early as in 1991, Michal Fullan asked: ‘[...] what might 
happen if we treated the students as someone whose opinion mattered” (Ful¬ 
lan, 1991, p. 170). Jean Ruddock (1999) asked what would happen “if we looked 
for an alternative approach to school improvement- through listening to and 
acting on what pupils have to say about learning in school” (Rudduck, 1999, p. 
41). These voices from the end of the previous millennium talk about the ben¬ 
efits of forming partnerships with children in school, and even more so, similar 
ideas are to be considered in higher education and teacher education where 
the students are adults. Rudduck’s question could be asked with some minor, 
yet important alterations; ‘What would happen if we looked for an alternative 
approach to [teacher education] improvement through listening to and acting 
on what [students] have to say about learning [how to become a teacher]?’ On 
the surface it might seem as if we have come much further in higher education 
as most universities have established student parliaments, students are repre¬ 
sented on various academic committees, and students are also asked to assess 
the quality of teaching and the facilities in many institutions. The question is, 
though, to what extent do academia and teacher education programs listen to 
and act on the student teachers’ voices? 

Smith and Poliak (2008) examined how teacher educators in a large 
teacher education institution in Israel perceived the usefulness of standardised 
student evaluation on the quality of teaching. They found from the quantita¬ 
tive data that teacher educators accepted the democratic rights students have to 
provide feedback on the quality of teaching, as this was more or less a national 
norm in higher education. Entering into a deeper qualitative analysis of the 
data, teacher educators were much more apprehensive in their views, and they 
added comments such as ‘What can they (the students) say about my teaching’ 
(Smith & Poliak, 2008, p. 203). 

Cook-Sather (2002) claims that listening to student voices and paying 
attention to their suggestions when making decisions about education runs 
counter to political trends in education (she refers to the US context). She sug¬ 
gests there are two main obstacles to authorising student voices, or to forming 
genuine partnerships with students. First, there has to be a change in the struc¬ 
ture of higher education, and students must become more involved in decision¬ 
making processes, and second, a change in perceptions, in the mindset, of how 
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to form relations with the larger group of agents in education (i.e. the students). 
Historically, the power relations in higher education have been quite clear; the 
academy had the power, and the students were subject to how the power was 
executed. Today power relations have changed, and higher education institu¬ 
tions depend on the money students bring into the institutions either as tuition 
fees or as governmental funding depending on student numbers. Moreover, 
teacher education can be said to be ‘under attack’ from several directions, an 
increasing governmental investment (and not only financial) in higher educa¬ 
tion, demands by the public and private sector to educate according to their 
needs (Darling-Hammond & Lieberman, 2012), as well as a strong call for a 
democratic education which also means, involving students in decision making 
(Josephson, 2016). 

In the following, a practical suggestion of how to invite students to be¬ 
come partners in forming the content of teacher education is presented. The 
proposed example is influenced by Korthagen and his colleagues’ work on Re¬ 
alistic Teacher Education (2001). The idea is that teacher education starts with a 
period of field observation, followed by the university courses. The curriculum 
is not pre-planned but formed in alignment with the students’ experiences and 
questions from the practice field. Teacher educators, especially those involved 
with education and subject didactic modules do not finalise the lectures and 
the reading lists in advance but do so together with the students building on 
their cases and concerns. Later in the education process, the students spend a 
lengthy period in school, practicing teaching and being mentored by school- 
based teacher educators. At the teacher education institution, they share ex¬ 
periences and critical incidents in seminars with teacher educators, and once 
more, the practical experiences are explained by theory and supported by the 
relevant literature. 

A schematic model of a practice-oriented teacher education is presented 
in Figure 2. 



Figure 2. Practise-oriented teacher education 
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At the beginning of their education, students of teaching are placed in 
schools to observe teaching, students, relationships, support systems, etc. with¬ 
out being familiar with the theoretical literature. Then they spend time at the 
university to become acquainted with relevant theory and empowered to re¬ 
flect on and understand their experiences via a theoretical lens. However, as 
the teacher educators do not know in advance what stories the students will 
tell, they cannot pre-plan the lectures or reading lists. Instead of lectures, there 
will be more dialogic teaching including students, peers, and teacher educators. 
The content of the dialogues will lead to the suggested /compulsory reading of 
literature relevant to the issues raised. When the students next spend time in 
the practice field (this time, teaching), they have more content and theoretical 
knowledge which they draw on when engaging in reflective practice. The stu¬ 
dents do not merely accumulate experience; they are equipped with some basic 
theoretical knowledge to frame the analysis of the experiences. During this 
period, it is recommended that school-based mentors, teacher educators from 
the university, and the student teachers engage in professional dialogues about 
the practicum within what Kenneth Zeichner (2010) calls the third space:‘[...] 
the creation of hybrid spaces in preservice teacher education programs that 
bring together school and university-based teacher educators and practitioner 
and academic knowledge in new ways to enhance the learning of prospective 
teachers’ (Zeichner, 2010, p. 92). 

The hypothesis is that further theoretical readings and discussions 
emerge from the joint meetings in the third space, addressing issues that have 
been raised by the students and school-based, as well as university-based teach¬ 
er educators. Students and their experiences become the core of the teacher 
education program, and such an approach does not easily lend itself to top- 
down regulations of how and what to teach in teacher education. The approach 
also disputes the traditional view on education that the academy sits with the 
‘important’ knowledge, and students are passive recipients of that knowledge. 
The main challenge with a more student-centred approach to teacher educa¬ 
tion is not only that it goes against traditions and perceptions about how to 
prepare teachers, but it also puts teacher educators in a vulnerable state. Such 
an approach would require teacher educators with a high level of professional 
knowledge, practical as well as theoretical, and confidence to engage in spon¬ 
taneous teaching and to draw on knowledge relevant to unplanned stories and 
cases. Teacher educators will spend less time preparing lectures, but more time 
reading and reflecting on their own teaching and professional learning to en¬ 
hance their students’ learning. It is a question of exploiting what Helen Timper- 
ley (2011) calls ‘teachable moments’. Another challenge for higher education 
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institutions is that final reading lists can be presented only post-teaching and 
not prior to teaching. This requires a change of mind not only by teacher educa¬ 
tors but also by academic leaders, as well as of students. The core issue is that 
teacher educators’ professionalism needs to be trusted, so they are able to form 
true partnerships with students in how these are to be educated as teachers. The 
teacher education programs would be less uniform as every teacher educator in 
cooperation with the students would, to some degree, design the content of the 
course. The big question is whether there is space for such an approach in what 
we see as a more and more controlled higher education system in which effi¬ 
ciency and accountability are key words (Cochran-Smith, 2016). The Stanford 
Teacher Education Program (STEP) has, however, proved to be successful with 
a similar approach (Darling-EIammond, 2006b). Furthermore, are teacher edu¬ 
cators prepared to take on this responsibility? A practice-oriented approach 
to teaching, as discussed above, is not only conditioned to partnerships with 
students but also partnerships with the practice field, which is elaborated below. 

Partnerships with the practice field 

Previously in this paper, the students as partners have been discussed, 
and their role in the third space, and in this section the role of the practice field 
and its actors is further elaborated. ‘The overwhelming evidence of a decade 
of research on teacher knowledge is that knowledge of teaching is acquired and 
developed by the personal experience of teaching’ (Munby, Russell & Martin, 
2001, p. 897). The arena for acquiring knowledge of teaching is the practice 
field, schools, whereas knowledge about teaching is mostly acquired at the uni¬ 
versity. The third space, as defined by Zeichner (2010) above, is the meeting 
point where the different aspects of teacher knowledge meet and merge, and 
the question is how the third space is structured and planned into the teacher 
education programme, and what the power relations between the various ac¬ 
tors are. Bhabhas (1990) uses the term ‘hybrid spaces’ when two cultures with 
different traditions and perceptions meet and through communication and 
negotiations new understandings emerge, and a hybrid third space is created. 
This is what a true partnership between teacher education institutions and the 
practice field might lead to, and actors from both cultures will cross boundaries 
and develop new understandings. 

In many countries, teacher education is mainly understood as pre-ser¬ 
vice or initial education for teaching. Elowever, today a broader understand¬ 
ing of the concept is emerging: that teacher education is career long. It starts 
with initial education and continuous throughout the induction period and the 
in-service education of teachers. The Teaching Council in Ireland (2011) has 
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argued in favour of revisiting the concept of teacher education, and to take this 
into consideration in allocating resources to professional education. Similar 
ideas are articulated by the European Commission (2013), ‘Teacher educators 
are not only responsible for the initial education of new teachers but also con¬ 
tribute to the continuing professional development of Europe’s six million serv¬ 
ing teachers. They are present at every stage of the teacher’s career’ (European 
Commission, 2013, pp. 6-7). The importance of the continuous professional de¬ 
velopment of teachers is argued for by several authors (see van den Bergh, Ros 
& Beijaard, 2015). Moreover, teacher education is a career-long education that 
involves teacher educators in higher education as well as school-based teacher 
educators at every stage of the teacher’s career. A central component of initial 
teacher education is the practicum, followed by an induction phase. Research 
suggests that school-based mentoring for novices has a positive effect on moti¬ 
vation, resilience, and retention in teaching (Fresco & Nasser-Abu Alhija, 2015; 
Ingersoll & Perda, 2012). In-service learning of teaching takes place, to a large 
extent, in schools; it is work-based learning (Eraut, 2014). However, attend¬ 
ing formal courses offered by higher education institutions might be useful to 
update professional knowledge. In the emerging conception of teacher educa¬ 
tion as continuous education, the practice field and higher education share the 
responsibility for teacher education, they are partners pursuing the same goal, 
educating teachers to improve education at all levels. The question is, however, 
if they form true partnerships in which they are equal partners, or are there 
hidden power-struggles, for example, of who leads the partnership, who shall 
decide on the content of practicum or assessment of student teachers’ perfor¬ 
mances, which are not often articulated or discussed? Do the higher education 
actors respect the expertise held by the practice field as being equal to their own 
theoretical expertise and vice versa? The literature reveals that this is not always 
the case, and tensions are found to be common (Bullough & Draper, 2004; Hal- 
vorsen, 2014; Magolda, 2001; Zeichner, 2010). 

In a doctoral dissertation, an extensive study of partnerships between 
teacher education and the practice field of early childhood, elementary school, 
and upper secondary school, Halvorsen (2014) found four different resources 
which support the development of true partnerships in the meeting of chal¬ 
lenges. Halvorsen (2014) has termed these intentionality, unpredictability, flex¬ 
ibility, and vitality. 

Intentionality: In a partnership, the actors come with different expecta¬ 
tions, and there is often a concern for how to protect their own identity and 
autonomy. A strong intention of pursuing a shared goal is needed to overcome 
tensions and concerns, and when this happens, Halvorsen (2014) found that the 
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relations in the partnership became more democratic. When the intention was 
weak, often in situations where the agents had been forced into a partnership, 
tensions and power struggles characterised the collaboration, and a true part¬ 
nership was not established: it existed only on the level of rhetoric. 

Unpredictability: When working in collaboration with others, unexpect¬ 
ed occurrences are likely to develop. If such situations are seen as problems and 
the blame is put on one of the partners, there is little hope for future productiv¬ 
ity of that partnership. However, if the unexpected occurrences are experienced 
as challenges, and there is mutual trust among the partners that the challenge 
can be solved and used as a learning experience, then unpredictability was 
found to strengthen the internal relations in the partnership. 

Flexibility: Various partners join partnerships for diverse reasons, and 
they come with substantial perceptions and habits of how to work. In Hal- 
vorsen’s study (2014), she found that when the limits of tolerance founded on 
habits and rituals could be liberated in imaginary contexts that were different 
from the familiar context, freedom and new ideas then catalysed innovation. 
It depended on the level of flexibility that the partners showed to go beyond 
their own comfort zone and face unfamiliar situations and contexts. In cases 
in which this kind of flexibility was missing, the partnerships did not develop 
beyond a formal agreement. 

Vitality: When concerns about how to position yourself in a partner¬ 
ship, especially in relation to maintaining autonomy, yet remaining integrated 
in the partnership, are overcome, then curiosity for how the collaboration de¬ 
velops and how it might benefit a shared goal might catalyse vitality of the part¬ 
nership and enhance sustained engagement and creativity (Halvorsen, 2014). 

Below, three cases of relationships between the practice field and higher 
education are described; however, not all meet the conditions for partnerships 
discussed in the current paper. The continuum illustrates the level of com¬ 
mitment of the three types, practice schools, partner schools and university 
schools: 


Practice schools Partner schools University schools 

SEPARATED COOPERATVE 

Figure3. School-university relationship 
Practice schools 

In the Norwegian context, universities assign students to schools for 
practice teaching, and there is a clear division between responsibilities between 
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the school and the university. The university is responsible for teaching the the¬ 
ory, and the schools deal with the practical skills of teaching. A third learning 
space is not developed; there are two separate learning arenas for the students. 
In the practice schools, the students are mentored by teachers, school-based 
teacher educators, who are not required to have any form of mentor education. 
The communication between the university and the school is mainly written, 
and there are few face-to-face meeting points other than, perhaps, a pre-practi- 
cum information meeting. A university-based teacher educator visits the stu¬ 
dent teachers to observe what students often call ‘an examination lesson’, not al¬ 
ways a perception shared by the visiting teacher educator (personal experience 
as head of teacher education in a Norwegian university). However, the final as¬ 
sessment of the practicum, if the student has passed or failed, is likely to lie with 
the university teacher educator, in consultation with the written report from the 
school. It is often the university or the government that decides the length of 
the practicum, the number of lessons to be taught, the focus of assessment, and 
the practice field that holds the practical expertise is not always consulted. This 
kind of relationship between the practice field and higher education cannot be 
characterised as a true partnership with shared responsibilities and rights, and 
mutual trust in each other’s expertise. The power lies with higher education, 
and the school provides services with or without reimbursement. 

Partner schools 

The case of what is called ‘partner schools’ is also from Norway and is 
initiated when the university sends out a call to schools to apply to become 
partner schools. Schools have to present their qualifications, such as the num¬ 
ber of educated mentors, innovative projects, and to write a brief statement 
about wanting to work closely with the university. The main objective is that 
the schools shall be a good arena for the students’ practicum. The school prin¬ 
cipal commits the school to accepting a certain number of student teachers 
during the partnership period and to allow for a number of teachers per year 
to attend the credited mentor education program offered by the university. 
The university offers mentor education, which provides academic credits if the 
mentor wants to pursue education at a master level. Teacher educators from 
the university are available for lectures and seminars in the partner schools, 
and the university organises a two-day seminar for the school principals and 
the coordinating mentors every year. The schools are also used as contexts for 
research and development (R&D) projects under the aegis of the university. The 
partnership contract is for three years, at the end of which a new call is sent out 
to schools. The ‘old’ partner schools can re-apply, but they are not guaranteed 
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acceptance, which means there is an opening for new schools to be involved 
(University of Bergen, 2015). 

This model better resembles a partnership model than the previously 
discussed practice school model does. There are mutual commitments re¬ 
flecting various expertise, and there are also multiple meeting points between 
school-based and university-based teacher educators. They get to know each 
other, and there are opportunities for developing an understanding of how to 
achieve the shared goal, developing abetter school to improve student learning. 
When evaluating nearly five years of such a partner school model, the school 
principals were pleased with the project and said they noticed a positive change 
in the school (Smith et al., 2010). The school as a whole became more attentive 
to its own practice, and the dialogue with the university gave them a differ¬ 
ent perception of how the school and university complimented each other in 
educating teachers at all three phases of teacher education. However, when all 
teachers in the school, including those who had not been mentors, were asked 
about how they had experienced the partnership, it turned out that in some 
schools they were not even aware that the school was in a partnership with the 
university (Smith et al., 2010). Moreover, it was still the university that ‘owned’ 
the partnership, provided the resources, decided which schools were selected as 
partners, and had the responsibility for the final assessment of the practicum. 
The third space of mutual learning of students, school-based and university- 
based teacher educators, was not formed, and it was still the university which 
‘taught’ the other actors. 

University schools 

The basic idea behind university schools in Norway is that selected 
schools have the same status as university hospitals. Learning takes place in both 
arenas, and the involved actors have dual positions in the university school as 
well as at the university. R&D projects involve researchers in both contexts, and 
jointly they pilot new approaches to teaching and teacher education, and there 
is shared responsibility for resources needed for the joint activities. The concept 
of university schools takes on different understandings in various contexts. In 
England, much of the initial teacher education (ITE) is placed in schools, and 
the universities are obliged to engage in partnerships with schools. Schools do 
not have to engage in partnership with the university providers of ITE (Taylor, 
2008). All schools that are involved in teacher education are called ‘university 
schools’ in England. Taylor (2008) acknowledging that compulsory partner¬ 
ships are diverse (Furlong, Whitty & Whiting, 1996), found in the context of his 
study, a case of university-school partnership, that: 
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Partnership is perceived as an experience between the two environ¬ 
ments joined by the students. While university teacher educators and 
mentors interact, there is awareness that the university has less direct 
contact with (and thus control over) the students, and school experience 
is viewed as the most valuable experience (Taylor, 2008, 78). 

In Norway, the university school is an emerging concept, and three main 
universities have developed various models, but with some central concepts. 
The University of Oslo (UoO) and the University of Tromso/ The Arctic Uni¬ 
versity of Norway (UoT) have formed a partnership with the Centre for Pro¬ 
fessional Learning in Teacher Education (ProTED) which strives to develop a 
‘future-oriented knowledge-based teacher education’. Working closely with the 
practice field is part of the vision, and they have developed a university school 
model. In the model, there is close collaboration between students, practition¬ 
ers, and researchers (ProTed Centre for Professional Learning in Teacher Edu¬ 
cation, 2016), and in Tromso, also with the municipality. The University of Oslo 
has 20 partner schools (UoO, Institute for Teacher Education and School De¬ 
velopment, 2016), whereas UoT has selected eight schools as university schools 
in cooperation with the municipality. The four core principles of this kind of 
partnership are developing the practicum, R&D projects, competence devel¬ 
opment of teachers and teacher educators, and establishing networks to dis¬ 
seminate the experiences from the project (University of Tromso /The Arctic 
University of Norway, 2016). A major factor for both universities is the inclu¬ 
sion of dialogue seminars in the respective teacher education programmes. It is 
a day where university teacher educators, both pedagogues, and subject didac- 
titians meet with mentors and students to discuss cases and experiences from 
the practicum in a community of learning. This is a way of operationalising 
Zeichner’s (2010) concept of the third space in teacher education. The dialogue 
seminar is still in a beginning phase, and there is understandably much work to 
do to improve it; for example, that university teacher educators see the benefits 
of the seminar and actively participate. The concept of dialogue seminars is, 
however, a promising initiative. 

The largest university in Norway, the Norwegian University of Science 
and Technology (NTNU) in Trondheim launched its university school project 
in August 2015. The project is a partnership with the regional county and the 
municipality, which selected the two university schools. NTNU’s model differs 
from that of UoO and UoT: only two schools are involved, and it is more in line 
with the perception of university hospitals. Whereas the main aim of the model 
developed in Oslo and Tromso is to improve teacher education, NTNU, and its 
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partners have placed the motivation and learning of students in schools at the 
centre, and innovative approaches to school teaching shall be tried out within a 
safe context. School development and empowerment of teachers are major as¬ 
pects of the model, alongside strengthening teacher education, which endeav¬ 
ours to integrate subject knowledge, educational and didactical knowledge and 
practical skills. In other words, it is a serious attempt to reduce students’ experi¬ 
ence of fragmentation in teacher education. R&D projects are contextualised in 
schools as well as in teacher education. It is a stated aim of NTNU’s university 
school project that it shall be a win-win project for all partners and that schools 
and the university need to draw on each other’s expertise for development to 
take place (Norwegian University of Science and Technology, 2016). The part¬ 
nership between the university, authorities, and schools in Trondheim is being 
formed as it is being put into practice, and there is still a long way to go. Thus 
far, eight teachers from schools have been given a part-time teaching and coor¬ 
dinating position at the university; four school teachers have been offered doc¬ 
toral scholarships funded by the authorities and the university. Furthermore, 
all teachers in one school and a third of the teachers in the second school have 
started their mentor education. The study program is developed jointly by the 
schools and the university. The head of the project comes from the practice field, 
and she shares her time between the university and the two schools. Knowledge 
developed in the project will be disseminated to other schools in the area and 
beyond, as well as to the academic community. The project started less than a 
year ago, and it is too early to discuss results; nevertheless, it will be interesting 
to follow this university school project in the future. 

Partnerships in the form of university schools in Norway are a new initi¬ 
ative, and much research is needed to examine whether they fulfil their worthy 
aims, and what impact they have on education generally and teacher education 
specifically. The various models described above illustrate possible variations 
in school-university cooperation. Caution should be made that these are not 
research-based models; they merely describe current practices in Norway. Fu¬ 
ture extensive research is needed to document the outcome of the university 
school projects. 

Going back to the working definition of partnerships at the beginning of 
the paper, that partnerships are built on mutual respect and acknowledgment of 
diverse expertise, it seems that only the university school models will be on the 
right side of the continuum presented in Figure 3. The fact that the authorities 
are involved as partners in some cases is encouraging, especially in relation to 
resources, commitment, and sustainability. The partnerships do not depend on 
specific persons but on a shared vision of how to improve education. 
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Conclusion 

The main argument in this discussion paper has been that teacher educa¬ 
tion is in need of developing partnerships with other stakeholders in education 
that goes beyond rhetoric. However, true partnerships can only develop under 
certain conditions, such as developing a shared vision, commitment, and mu¬ 
tual respect for each other’s expertise (Halvorsen, 2014; Sandholtz, 2002). Marz 
and Kelchtermans (2013) argue that when introducing changes in education, it 
is not only the wider policies that form the implementation of the change but 
to a large extent also the internal politics, meaning the micro-politics of the 
immediate context. In a partnership, there are various levels of micro-politics 
involved: those internal to each partner and those internal to the partnership. 
Thus, power struggles are likely to emerge. Traditionally, the university has 
been the decisive voice in collaborations with stakeholders of education, but 
this view seems now to be challenged, by students as well as by the practice 
field. A conceptual change has to take place among all stakeholders if teacher 
education is interested in developing partnerships that go beyond rhetoric. 

This paper has discussed how teacher education can be strengthened by 
forming true partnerships among the various contributors to teacher educa¬ 
tion, other professions, the students and the practice field. This is, as argued 
in this paper, a limited representation of the range of partnerships in teacher 
education. Stakeholders of education are also politicians, society, including par¬ 
ents, and in today’s globalised world, also education providers beyond national 
borders. Space did not allow for further elaboration on the wider range of part¬ 
nerships teacher education institutions could and should initiate and maintain. 
However, currently it seems to be more than enough to exploit the possibilities 
for going beyond the rhetoric in establishing partnership within the near con¬ 
text of teacher education. 
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